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WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Born of the clouds and darkness, 
Of the frost and early snow, 
When the summer blooms have faded, 
The beautiful Christ-flowers blow. 
All through the budding springtime, 
All through the summer’s heat, 
All through the autumn’s glory, 
They hide their blossoms sweet. 
But when the earth is lonely, 
And bitter north winds blow, 
With a smile of cheer for the dear 
old year, 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 
Sweet as a dream of summer, 
White as the drifting snow, 
When our hearts are filled with griev- 
ing, 
The beautiful Christ-flowers blow. 
Not all the south wind’s wooing 
Opens their secret heart; 
Slender they grow and stately, 
Guarding their life apart. 
But when the earth is dreary, 
And the heavy clouds hang low, 
With their tender cheer for the way- 
worn year, 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Luther Burbank has signed the na- 
tional suffrage petition. Mr. Burbank 
is a judge of fruit, and he does not 
believe that the seed of justice will 
bear the fruit of disaster. 


The recent mass meeting held by 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, cleared five hundred dol- 
lars for the South Dakota campaign. 


A Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage has just been formed among the 


Columbia University students, with 
Prof. Max Eastman as president. 
Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel is the 


author of Farmers’ Bulletin 375, is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, entitled “The Care of 


Food in the Home.” 


It is an odd coincidence that Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman and Emma Gold- 
man should both be speaking in Bos- 
ton on woman suffrage on successive 
evenings, one from the standpoint ofa 
socialist and the other from that of 
an anarchist. Many of our readers, 
without being either socialists or 
‘anarchists, would find it interesting 
and profitable to hear them. 





Mrs. Pankhurst has sailed for Eng- 
land, where three great mass meet- 
ings have been arranged to welcome 
her. Everywhere that she has gone in 
America, she has won respect and ad- 
miration, has stimulated our _ suf- 


fragists to new zeal by her earnest- 
ness, and has brought a better under- 
standing of the peculiar circumstances 





| am so glad you are working for 
They need it—Annie Kenney. 





the uplifting of the working woman! 





in England which have driven the suf- 
fragettes to adopt their singular and 
much-misrepresented ‘militant  tac- 
tics.” Our gratitude and good wishes 
go with her. 





ANOTHER ANTI-SUFFRAGE 


CANARD. 


Mrs. A. L. B. Barber of “Belmont,” 
Washington, D. C., writes: 

Doubtless you have seen in the 
papers the malicious statement that 
President Taft refused to see Mrs. 
Snowden when she was here, because 


she was a suffragist. The facts are 
these: 
Mrs. Snowden was my guest. She 


arrived at my home at nine o’clock 
Monday morning. Between nine and 
ten o’clock, Representative Foster of 
Vermont called and invited us to meet 
him at the White House at eleven, 
hoping that he could present Mrs. 
Snowden to the President. 

This he was unable to do; 
cause there was no time in 
to make known his wishes 
Mrs. Snowden or to the 
second, because seemingly fifty 
were awaiting, in the several ante- 
rooms, their turn to gain the Presi- 
dent’s ear; third, because Mrs. Snow- 
den’s time was too limited and too 
full to admit of the attempt to make 
an appointment for the morrow. The 
President was not aware of Mrs. 
Snowden’s presence in the Executive 
Mansion. 

I know that it will give you grati- 
fication to undo, as far as you can, 
the false statement of an irresponsible 
reporter. 

So many anti-suffrage canards are 
coined and put in circulation nowa- 
days that it is better to await verifica- 
tion before accepting any story un- 
favorable to woman suffrage that 
comes in the form of an anonymous 
telegraphic despatch. It recalls the 
old lady who rebuked her grandson 
for saying “By golly,” and told him 
that everything which began with 
“By” was a swear-word. “How about 
those things we see in the papers, 
headed ‘By Telegraph’?” asked the 
boy. “Are they swearing?” “No, my 
dear,” answered the experienced ma- 
tron, “those are only lying.” A. S. B. 


first, be- 
advance 
either to 
President; 
men 





MRS. PARK IN AUSTRALIA. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park has reached 
Australia on her trip around the 
world. In Australia, women vote, and 
Mrs. Park is having some illuminat- 
ing experiences as to the loss of re- 
spect and consideration that we are 
told would befall women if they 
should obtain the ballot. She writes 
from Victoria Parade, Melbourne, on 
Oct. 24: 

“It is a very different thing, I as- 
sure you, going to the Legislature 
here and at home. You have no idea 
how Senators and Representatives 
can put themselves out to be agree- 
able to mere women until you have 
called on members of Parliament, 


in a coun- 
We have 


crown ministers and such, 
try where the women vote. 
had two Parliamentary tea parties, 
one given by Government members 
and one by the leader of the Opposi- 
tion here, and any amount of invita- 
tions, presentation copies of reports, 
ete., ete., from political gentlemen, 
‘all because we belong to the women’s 
{movement. 

| “Mrs. Watson Lister has been very 
kind and helpful, and Miss Goldstein, 
|too, has taken us under her wing. I 
| am to speak tomorrow night, by Miss 
Goldstein's invitation, at a meeting to 
celebrate the very large vote cast by 





{women at the first by-election since 
State suffrage was granted in Vic- 
toria.” 


HUNGARY’S FIRST WOMAN MINIS- 
TER. 
the time, 


evangelical 


first Hungarian 


minister lately 


For an 





woman 
| 


preached in Klausenburg. Budapest 
papers report that Frau Julia Vargha 
is a very gifted woman, and that 


everywhere she goes in the cities of 
the Siebenburgs her preaching makes 


a deep impression. She is the daugh- 


}ter of the reformed Evangelical Bish- 





| op, Carl Sasz, a well-known Hunga- 
rian poet and teacher. We are in- 
|debted to Dr. William F. Warren for 


| this interesting item of news. 





MRS. SNOWDEN IN AMERICA. 


Mrs. Ethel Snowden was much 
liked on her first visit to America, 
and on this second trip she has been 
in great demand. Her dates thus far 
have been as follows: 

New York, Nov. 6; Binghamton, 
Nov. 8; New Haven, Nov. 10; 
Rochester, Nov. 11; Buffalo, Nov. 12; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 13; Louis- 
ville, Ky., Nov. 15; Lincoln, Neb., 
Nov. 18; Chicago, IIl., Nov. 20; Wash- 
ington, Nov. 22; Baltimore, Nov. 23; 
Ansonia, Ct., Nov. 26; Baltimore, 
Nov. 27; Philadelphia, Nov. 30; 
Poughkeepsie, Dec. 1; New York, 
Dec. 2 and 3; Montreal, Dec. 4. 

On Dec. 5 and 6 she will speak in 
Toronto; on Dec. 7 in Toledo, O.; on 
Dec. 8 in Grand Rapids, Mich., and in 
and near Boston on Dec. 11, 13 
and 14. 

Mrs. Snowden has still a few open 
dates after her visit to Boston before 
she sails for home. Applications for 
them should be made to Wm. B. Fea- 
kins, Civic Forum Lecture Bureau, 
23 W. 44th St., New York City. 


of the Ohio 
Universalist Ministerial Association, 
held in Dayton, adopted a 
resolution in favor of woman suffrage. 


The annual meeting 


recently 


Ornest W. Schoder, Professor of 
Engineering at Cornell University, 
wrote to Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller, 
after attending Mrs. Pankhurst’s lec- 
ture at Geneva, N. Y.: “Was it not 
soul-exalting to hear Mrs. Pankhurst? 
War may be hell, but only so in an- 
ticipation of the heaven coming. How 
admirable is a man who knows his 
strength! And how nobly so is a 
woman who knows hers!” 








STANTON COIT ON DE- 
MOCRACY. 


Dr. Stanton Coit gave a noteworthy 
address at the Boston 1915 Exhibition, 
for the Boston E. 8S. A. for Good Govy- 
ernment, on “Would Woman Suffrage 
Enable us to do Better Civic Work?” 
He said: 

The most 
the world since 
gan the great 


wonderful movement in 
the 20th century be- 
reawakening of de 


is 


mocracy—the reawakening of the 
thought that “a man’s a man for a’ 
that,’ and that a woman's a woman 


even though she be a woman, and that 

she is therefore a human being. 

a real awakening of democracy 

over the world except in 
A Democratic King. 

Think of it. Norway and Sweden 
had been one and under one king for 
a century, and, a few years ago, be- 
cause the people of Norway wanted to 
separate, the king said: “Well, if you 


I see 
all 
America. 


don’t want me, the King of Sweden, 
to be your king, take a plebiscite.” 
They did it, and the two countries 
separated. That is one of the evi- 
dences of this awakening of democ- 
racy, when you see two nations like 


that joining in a decision without the 
of a single life, and all because 
the King of Norway and Sweden had 
such respect for the people that he 
actually believed the voice of the peo- 
ple to be the voice of God, and bowed 
before that voice, and showed him- 
self truly a king. 
A Great Moral Awakening. 

The same thing has happened in 
Turkey; and consider all that has hap- 
pened in Finland, where women vote, 
and can even sit in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. See what is happening 
all over Germany in the reawakening 
of democracy. Everywhere since the 
turn of the century there has been a 
rebirth of faith in common human 
nature, in what we call the social con- 
science. The last decade of the 19th 
century in England was like the dark 
ages in its retrogressive tendencies, 
and it culminated in a great moral 
awakening—in the checking in Lon- 
don of nearly all the tendencies to 
wards retrogression, and in a new 
movement to recognize the right of 
the poor to live a human life, accord- 
ing to the standard to which our lives 
ought to conform, 

Earnest Demand for Votes. 

Further, this rise in the feeling for 
democracy all over the world in this 
first decade of the 20th century—this 
new sense of trust in human nature 

has almost everywhere in these ten 
years taken the form of a new belief 


loss 


in votes, in democratic votes—‘one 
man, one vote.” And I have heard 
no attempt on the part of any states 


man or philosopher to find any other 
form in which this new faith in hu- 
man nature should manifest itself 
than that we should stand aside 
let the classes that before had no 
right to participate in the government! 
of the nation now have a vote. 

The new Liberal party in England 
has introduced the most marvellous 
democratic legislation ever known, 
and is on the eve of introducing still 
further changes which are accounted 
by everyone as a revolution. The 
working people by their votes, which 


they have had only in recent years, 
have begun to have an organized 
party that stands simply for wage- 


earners; and it is that group of some 
30 men in the House of Commons 
which stands for labor that has 
brought the Liberal party into line. 
America the Sole Exception. 
Coming to America after an ab- 
sence of ten years, I am dumbfounded 
to find that democratic enthusiasm, 
which is so high elsewhere, has here 
ebbed to the lowest level. I find that 
those who think themselves the best 
people believe we have already too 
many voters, and that, instead of 
granting votes to women, we had bet- 
ter take the vote away from men. 
The chief opposition, so far as I can 
discover, comes from the thought, if 
a clean man misuses those dirty things 
called votes, how can he expect his 
wife, whom he counts holy, to de- 
scend to the level of voting? 
Who Needs the Vote Most? 
Along with this is the notion that, 
if you take away the vote, you should 
take it away from the very poor, that 
you should take it from Negroes and 
from the people who are very little 
educated. Now, I should like to give 
a little of the philosophy—at least as 
we conceive it to be—that guides us 
in progressive England today in re- 
gard to votes. It is that the vote is 
a very little thing, but that it is the 
one thing which poor people ought to 
have, if ever that class is to rise out 
of its poverty. It is also the one 
thing, as we believe, that the ignorant 
ought to have, for we think that no 
upper class can ever legislate justly 
for a class that has no voice in the 
expression of sovereignty of the 
people. 
An Ever-Widening Franchise. 
In England we have had an ever- 
(Continued on Page 196.) 


and | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt invited 
the whole office force of the National 
Suffrage Headquarters to dinner on 
Thanksgiving Day. Mrs. Snowden 
was there, too, and they had a glor- 


ious time. 


Olga Steeb, of Los Angeles, Cal., is 
Berlin 
world’s 


hailed musical critics as 


of 


Charles K. Keefer, a professor at one 


by 


one the greatest pianists. 


of serlin’s leading conservatories, 


who claims the credit for discovering 


the young American artist, says, “No 
living pianist surpasses her; I be- 
lieve none equals her.” She is an 


American girl of German descent, and 
is only nineteen. 
Mrs. Robert 


the D. A. 
said 


Regent 
Carolina, 
of the 
American 
labor 
first in- 
by the chile 
D. A. R., and 
lecturing 
Mrs. Bratton 
to alleviate 
in 


Bratton, State 
R. South 


to one 


of for 


is be 
best workers among 
for child 
Mrs. Bratton 
this 


labor committee of 


women the move- 


ment. was 
work 
the 


done 


terested in 


since then has much 
work on its behalf. 
led 
condition 


Southern 


and 
movements 
the 
mountains. 


has also 
the 


the 


of poor whites 


Miss Ida Lewis, known as the Grace 
Darling of America, the keeper of the 


Lime Rock lighthouse at Newport, 
R. L, has been the heroine of many 
rescues from drowning. She was 


given additional honor by her fellow 
citizens last Thursday night by being 
elected an honorary member for life 
of the Newport Yacht Club. The mem- 
of this prominent 
citizens A 
new launch Price’s 
Neck Station be 
named the Ida Lewis. 


bers club include 
residents. 
at 


is 


and summer 
life-saving 


Life-Saving to 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has prom- 
ised to speak, if her health permits, 
at the suffrage meeting which is to 
be addressed by Mrs. Ethel Snowden 
at Tremont Temple, Boston, on the 
evening of Dec. 14. Mrs. Howe, now 
91st year, is still bright 
as a diamond, and her words are al- 
witty Mrs. 
eloquence alone would 
When Mrs. Howe and 
both be heard, 
good will do 
Prices 


in her as 


ways as well as wise. 
Snowden’s 
draw a crowd, 
Mrs. Snowden 
those 
well 


$1.00, 50 and 25 cents. 


are to 


who want seats 


to secure tickets early. 


Miss Jean Hamilton, secretary of 
the League of Women Workers, an 
organization representing 11,000 


members in five States, says that the 
situation of working girls is harder 
than ever, and that nevertheless the 
working _ girls’ are simply 
starving for leaders. In the crowded 
factory districts of cities, the dance 
hall offers a great attraction to the 
girl who has worked hard all day ina 
close room and has no place in which 
to entertain company at night. The 
desire for such amusement is per- 
fectly legitimate, and it only remains 
for those who have the leisure and 
the money to see that these places 
are not objectionable, or to offer an 
equivalent for them. 


clubs 


Miss Christabel Pankhurst writes 
that the woman who lately struck 
Winston Churchill with a dog-whip in 
Bristol did so “wholly on her own ini- 
tiative.” This will be a relief to those 
of our friends who had inferred from 
the despatches that the leaders of the 
suffragettes were planning a general 
campaign for the whipping of all cabi- 
net ministers. Miss Pankhurst lays 
the responsibility for the act upon the 
unjust behavior of the government. 
She also calls attention to the much 
more violent demonstrations in Bris- 
tol in 1832, when the bill widening the 
franchise for men was temporarily de- 
layed, and indignant men burned the 
jail, the custom house and 42 private 
dwellings, severely mauled an arch- 
bishop, and forced another prominent 
man opposed to the bill to escape 
from his house over the roofs. As 
Israel Zangwill truly says, England 
has reason to be grateful to the wo- 
men for “the feminine mildness of 
their methods.” 
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MISS SUMNER ON COLORADO. 


By far the most interesting book 
of the season to suffragists will be 
Miss Helen L. Sumner’s report of her 
investigation into the results of equal 
suffrage in Colorado, undertaken for 
the Collegiate Equal Suffrage League 
of New York State. This report, 
which represents an investigation cov- 
ering two years, is now brought out 
by Harper and Brothers, New York, 
in a handsome volume of about 300 
pages. The report is preceded by a 
valuable introduction by Helen Thom- 
as Flexner. This will be especially 
welcome to those persons who have 
not time to go through the formidable 
tables of statistics for themselves. 

The chapters deal with “The Prob- 
lem and Local Conditions,” “Party 
Machinery,” “Statistics of Elections,” 
“Women in Public Office,” “Economic 
Aspects of Equal Suffrage,” “Influence 
of Equal Suffrage on Legislation,” and 
“Effect of Equal Suffrage on the Wo- 
men of Colorado.” 

The investigation, might have 
been expected, shatters all the lurid 
predictions of disaster to the home and 


as 


the State. On the other hand, Miss 
Sumner finds the best result where 


most opponents would expect to find 
the worst—i. e. in the effect upon the 
women themselves. She 
Over the majority of women it is 
already evident that equal suffrage 
has exercised a good influence, and 
one which inevitably reacts, to a cer- 
tain extent, upon political life. 
As for the loss of womanly character- 
istics sometimes alleged to have re- 
sulted, it is difficult to find any evi- 
dence to show that voting affects this 
side of a woman's character any more 
than purchasing a garden hose. Fami- 
lies usually go to the polls together, 
old and young, men and women. In 
Pueblo, in 1906, one woman one hun- 
dred and two years old cast her first 
bailot. Many mothers have cast their 
first ballots with sons just arrived of 
age. Women at the polls meet not 
rough and unfamiliar persons, but 
their own neighbors and friends. In 
political conventions they often ex- 
change receipts for cooking egg-plant 
and choice information about the baby, 
the servant and the dressmaker, just 
as they would at any other gathering. 
In conclusion, the author says: 
Equal suffrage has brought, then, 
practically no loss and some decided 
gain, the latter mainly evident in the 
effect of the possession of the baliot 


says: 


upon the women of Colorado. It has 
enlarged their interests, quickened 
their civic consciousness, and devyel- 


oped in many cases ability of a high 
order which has been of service to the 


city, the county, and the State. 
Closely allied to this wider outlook 


and richer opportunity, and also dis- 
tinctly visible as at least a tendency, 
is the development of the spirit of 
comradeship between the sexes. It is 
still too early to measure adequately 
these factors, and perhaps it will 
never be possible to determine exactly 
how much equal suffrage has contrib- 
uted. But the Colorado experiment 
certainly indicates that equal suffrage 
is a step in the direction of a better 
citizenship, a more effective use of the 
ability of women as an integral part 
of the race, and a closer understand- 
ing and comradeship between men 
and women. 

The price of the book is $2. Send 


for it from Harper & Brothers, pub- 





lishers, New York City. A. S. B. 
“TANDEM POLYGAMY.” 
The suffragists owe a_ vote of 


thanks to Rev. Dr. Charles Parkhurst 
of New York. He chose woman suf- 
frage as his Thanksgiving Day text, 
and preached a sermon against it so 
ultra and that it has 
helped the has exposed 
him to general criticism. 

It would not be worth while to re- 
view his whole sermon, which was a 
restatement of all the old objections 
in their most extreme form; but he 
brought forward one new one. Be- 
cause a lady whose name has of late 
been prominently associated with the 
suffrage cause was divorced and re- 
married, he says that the leaders of 
the suffrage movement are guilty of 
“tandem polygamy.” 

Many prominent 


intemperate 


cause, and 


anti-suffragists, 





and even, it is said, some members in 
good standing of Dr. Parkhurst’s own 
church, are open to the same charge. 
But, apart from all that, this accusa- 
tion is the last that can consistently 
be used by an anti-suffragist. Men 
alone are responsible for the laws of 
most of our States, under which the 
remarriage of divorced persons is 
permitted. Moreover, divorced men 
take advantage of the permission 
much oftener than divorced women. 

Look at the census returns. To 
every divorce there are two parties, 
a husband and wife. Then why do 
we find everywhere a larger number 
of women than of men classified in 
the census as “divorced”? Because, 
after men or women who have been 
divorced remarry, they are no longer 
classified as “divorced,” but as “mar- 
ried.” Women who have been di- 
vorced usually stay divorced, though 
they are under no obligation to do so. 
Men who have been divorced are 
much more apt to marry again. If 
suffrage were refused to the sex that 
‘oftenest commits what Dr. Parkhurst 
calls “tandem polygamy,” it would not 
be to the women. 





FELIX, THE FALLEN. 
Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan is one of 
the many women who were distressed 
Dr. Felix Adler’s recent address 
against woman suffrage. She said: 
“Dr. Adler has stood for right and 
solid thinking for so long that there 
is real pathos in the way in which he 
plays on the surface of this subject. 
It is sad to think of him as ‘Felix, 
the fallen,’ and to know that we must 
hereafter weigh with critical dubiety 
his every expression on public mat- 
ters. The light tone with which he 
insults the British militants shows a 
carelessness of thought and heart of 
which no teacher of the people should 
be guilty. The Christian women who 
were thrown naked into the arena 
knew beforehand the probable conse- 
quence of their firmness in faith and 
action, yet it is not likely that they 
possessed less ‘delicacy’ than the 
Roman matrons who sat in the tiers 
and clapped their patrician palms 
while the martyrs died. It was belief 
in a cause which purified the moment 
of indignity, and it is belief in a 
cause which should save these Brit- 
ish women from a charge so thought- 
less as Dr. Adler’s. According to his 
own teaching, religion of today is ser- 
vice to humanity, and, since these 
women who ‘deliberately chained 
themselves to a grille, knowing that 
the police must lay actual hand upon 
them,’ devoutly believed they were 
serving the cause of human freedom 
(a fact which the severest critic can- 
not deny), they should not be con- 
demned for ‘indelicacy,’ if Dr. Adler 
must condemn, but for overmuch of 
his own religion. When I read his 
accusation, there sprang to my mind 
a picture of the unending procession 
of prostitutes in every city of the 
world—unending because hunger re- 
inforces it at one end as fast as death 
diminishes it at the other—and_ it 
seemed to me that the hand of the 
police must be lighter than the hand 
of lust, and that the women who, in 
‘actual contact’ with the officials of 
peace, have sacrificed their ‘delicacy’ 
that all women may be more inde- 
pendently able to live honorable lives, 
should not be condemned by the 
mouth of man as ‘indelicate,’ what- 
ever else he may choose to say of 
them.” 





by 


ANNIE KENNEY THANKS MRS. 


BELMONT. 
Annie Kenney, the eloquent mill 
girl who, with Christabel Pankhurst, 


was turned out of a political meeting 
for asking questions, at the very be- 
ginning of the “militant” agitation in 
England, has since become one of the 
most effective in the Wo- 
men’s Social and Political Union. An- 
nie Kenney lately wrote to Mrs. O. H. 
P. Belmont an appeal for help for the 
English campaign. Mrs. Belmont sent 
her a kind letter and a hundred dol- 


workers 


ars. Annie Kenney writes in reply: 

Thank you very much indeed for 
our kind letter, and also for the 
heck for twenty pounds ($100), 
‘hich I have forwarded to the 
‘ational Treasurer, Mrs. Pethick 
sawrence. Thank you also for your 
ery kind invitation, which I look 


xrward to some day accepting, when 
ve get political freedom for the 
‘romen of Great Britain. 

I am so glad you are working for 
he uplifting of the working women! 
They need it. Their lives in the 
najority of cases are a complete sacri- 
ce, from the cradle to the grave: 
ind, as one who belongs to the work- 
ng class, I always feel deeply grate- 
‘ul for any one who comes along to 
ift the women up out of their depth 
f misery. 

I am so glad you understand the 
nilitant tactics. It means such a lot 
o the women who are undergoing 
he hunger strike at the present time. 

am one of the women who went to 
wison. I have been in prison four 
imes for the movement, but it was so 





easy to go to prison in those days. 
We did not have to go through what 
our women are having to go through 
at present. I enclose a statement 
which came from Mrs. Leigh, one of 
the hunger strikers. You will see 
what these women are having to go 
through for demanding political lib- 
erty and freedom, which a Liberal 
Government professes to believe in. 
But we shall never give way, however 
they persecute us, until women are 
free citizens in the land of their 
birth. 

I am enclosing a few pamphlets and 
a few post cards of the leaders, which 
I hope you will accept. 

We are dreadfully busy. I have 
just had a splendid week’s campaign 
in the West of England. We have had 
crowded halls, and keen enthusiasm 
amongst the women. 

You will let me know, won't you, 
when you come to England, as I 
should like to meet you so much, so 
that you could tell me all about the 
working women in America. 


With renewed thanks for your 
sweet letter and for your financial 
help, and for your kind invitation, 


believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Annie Kenney. 





MRS. J. W. SMITH’S 88TH BIRTH- 
DAY. 


The New England Women’s Club on 
Nov. 29 gave a largely-attended recep- 
tion in honor of the 88th birthday of 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith, one of its old- 
and most highly-esteemed mem- 
bers, who is also a much-beloved mem- 
ber and officer of the 
W. S. A. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward presided at 
the informal exercises. Mrs. Louis 
Perry, in behalf of the club, presented 


est 


Massachusetts 





Mrs. Smith with a hundred dollars in 
gold. Several letters were read from | 


friends who could not be 
Miss Julia A. Sprague sent a greeting 
to Mrs. Smith her 88th birthday, 
and added: 

I have tried to overtake her, but in 
vain. I am alone, and she has the 
help of her vigorous, many daughters. 
I have been forced to give it up. I 
wish her, and them, all joy in having 
got there first; but tell them I am 
coming, single-handed! 


Mrs. Polly R. Hollingsworth wrote: 


on 


present. | 


| 


Dear Mrs. Smith has long been one | 


of my chief ideals of a noble, 
balanced, beneficent and lovable—oh! 
most lovable—human being. 


She paid a tribute to the beautiful 
home life of Mrs. Smith and her hus- 
band, and to the aid she had given to 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe “in the great 
life-long battle to right the wrongs of 
women, and of the enslaved and op- 
pressed, the world over.” 
Mrs. Howe’s Address. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, now in her 
$ist year, said: 


I feel a little jealous of Mrs. Smith. 
I, too, am under bonds to live to be a 
hundred, and I fear she may 
me! But I know she will 
on purpose, 

Mrs. Smith has been a great com- 
fort to us of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, during these many years 
that she has belonged to it, because 
she has always been “a certain quan- 
tity.’ We always knew where to find 
her. I do not mean that she never 
rose to a special height. She might 
have an inspiration of genius, but she 
was always up to her excellent level. 
We had faith in her, and knew that 
we could have it; and that is a great 
thing. We knew that she would not 
be misled, but would always stand for 
the best judgment of the club. 

The ruby is the most valuable of 
all stones, more valuable even than 
the diamond. You remember Solo- 
mon said that the worth of a vir- 
tuous woman was above rubies. It is 
good to have some club jewels, and I 
shall call Mrs. Smith our club ruby. 
I hope that she will outlive me, and 
will continue to exalt your ideas of 
duty, beauty, faith and love. These 
few words, wholly unpremeditated, 
cannot express how much we all love 
and prize her. 

Miss Marie Ada Molineux read some 


not do it 


lines written for the occasion by Miss 
Blackwell. They are published by re- 
quest: 


How of this sweet and sunny dame, 
Now 88 years young, 

Can any worthy words be said 
Or worthy songs be sung? 


If we could call back Longfellow, 
Or Lowell, or dear Whittier, 
They could compose a fitter ode 
In smoother lines and wittier. 


But if our ears could be endowed 
With magic power to hear 

The whispers low of grateful heart 
That praise her far and near— 

Those she has helped in countless 

Ways, 

With kindness wise and strong— 

‘o seraph to his golden harp 

Could sing a nobler song. 


\f abolition blood she came, 
A valiant, sturdy stock: 
nd she was a devoted sheep 
Of Theodore Parker's flock. 


well- | 


Early she wed, and dearly prized 
Her true and faithful mate; 
Love's light upon them all the way 
Still shone from Eden's gate. 


Where’er they went, by team or boat, 
In calm or stormy weather, 

On journeys or excursions gay, 
They wished to sit together. 


Behind old Kate, their trusty steed, 
They drove for endless miles; 

They helped all manner of lame dogs 
Over all sorts of stiles. 


The poor, the aged and the ill 
Got rides behind old Kate. 
Their home was called “The Helpful 
House”; 
Help dwelt within its gate. 


At Scituate, their summer home, 
Their biggest boat for sailing 

He named the Judith, after her, 
His will in this prevailing. 


She said, “Such partiality 
An evil name would gain us, 
And so our other boat, my dear, 
I'll christen the Sylvanus!” 


Her golden wedding day she kept 
Some eighteen years ago, 

With her good husband by her side, 
And children all a-row. 


On that occasion she gave out 
A rule for keeping young: 
“Take up some cause unpopular; 
Aid it with pen and tongue!” 


Among the heroines and saints 
Who have adorned the roll 

Of the New England Women’s Club— 
A long and glittering scroll— 


Her name stands high, and all around 
Virtues and graces cluster. 

In all that brilliant galaxy, 
None shines with sweeter lustre. 


The Home Club of East Boston, too, 
With help of Mrs. Howe, 

She founded, many years ago; 
It has waxed mighty now. 


And in the equal suffrage cause 
She’s been a helper true— 


| A pillar strong, that “stood four-square 


To all the winds that blew.” 

Six children, fourteen grandchildren, 
This lady had in tow, 

And she has led them all along 
The way they ought to go. 


As square and sturdy citizens 
Her sons uphold the State. 

Two daughters have reared families; 
(The youngest, she is great! 

pies, plum puddings made to 

eat 

By light of Christmas candles, 

And the East Boston Suffrage League, 
With equal skill she handles). 


Mince 


|Two other daughters help the poor, 


outlive | 





And aid reforms as well. 
E’en in the grandchildren we 
How blood and breeding tell. 


see 


Fair Miriam with the auburn hair, 
Her granddaughter beloved, 
Among the high-school boys and girls 


A missionary proved; 


And now she has gone higher up 
In her pursuit of knowledge, 

But she’s a missionary still, 
A-leavening Simmons College. 


Dear Mrs. Smith, stay with us long! 
Our hearts all cling about you; 
So long you have been dear to us, 
We could not do without you! 


Though 88's a good per cent., 
‘Twould be a glorious lark 

If you should carry out our wish, 
And reach the hundred mark! 


Mrs. Smith, who was looking hand- 
some and happy, and twenty years 
younger than her age, said: 

Mrs. Smith’s Address. 

It is hard to speak, but I suppose I 
must try to rise to the occasion. 

I wonder if there is anybody here 
who remembers Sarah Starr? Mrs, 
Howe does, I know. After she was 
unable to leave her room, she wrote 
a beautiful little poem, telling how 
she enjoyed the sight of the land and 
the sea, and hoping that she did not 
enjoy them so much as to forget the 
Giver. When we receive gems, we 
are apt to be so absorbed by their 
beauty as to forget the hearts of the 
givers, which are far more precious. 
The club for many years has been 
more to me than words can tell. 


To indulge in reminiscence is a 
privilege of old age. When I was 
young, my husband bought a farm, 


with a house on it nearly 100 years 
old. In it there was living a widow 
with four children, and we let her 
stay. She was so poor that every one 
felt they must share with her; and 
she had a donation party every year, 
and was provided with everything she 
needed. She had one thing which I 
have always wanted and never had— 
the faculty of making people know 
by what she said exactly how thank- 
ful she was. I wish I had it, but I 
have not. I can only say thank you. 





THE BRYN MAWR PLAY. 


On Dec. 10 and 11, the Boston pub- 
lic will be given another opportunity 
to see a Greek play. For the benefit 
of the Endowment Fund of Bryn 
Mawr College, to which the General 
Education Board has_ conditionally 


promised a large sum, the Bryn Mawr 





Club of Boston will present Gilbert 
Murray’s beautiful verse translation 
of the Medea of Euripides. A large 
number of club members are hard at 
work on the various committees. 
They aim at a production not only his- 
torically accurate, as far as may be, 
but also dramatically convincing to a 
modern audience. To this end they 
have secured for the caste the best 
amateurs, men and women, within 
their reach, and for trainers and 
guides, the best professionals. George 
Riddle is coaching the actors. Joseph 
Lindon Smith is supervising costumes 
and scenery, and Malcolm Lang not. 
only has written the music for the 
choruses. but is himself training the 
singers and~the accompanists. His 
aim, first and last, is to make the 
choruses do for us what they did for 
the Greeks, that is, enhance and in 
terpret rather thaa interrupt the 
dramatic action of the play. 

The Medea is perhaps the most 
dramatic, the most human. the most 
deeply significant, of Euripides’s 
works. Murray’s translation, so re 
cent as to be still little known, is as 
wonderful as it is unfamiliar. The 
American public, which always prof 
its eagerly by its rare opportunities 
to see Greek plays, may safely expect 
a notable performance. 





(Continued from Page 195.) 
widening franchise, for the people 
saw that it was the one thing needed 
to prevent violence, to awaken a 
higher consciousness in the masses of 
the people; and so it has gone on 
widening, until now every man prac- 
tically who is in some steady work 
ean vote. And yet it is just at this 
time in America that you are think- 
ing of taking the vote away from the 
people. There is a new sense on the 
other side of the Atlantic, that, if 
you gave everything else to people 
and did not give them the vote, you 
would make them morally and spiritu- 
ally paupers; you would put them at 
least in the position of pampered chil- 
dren; that the very sign and signal 
that you respect a human being is 
that you hand over to him the power 
of self-direction. 

Non-Voters Are Spiritual Paupers. 

Am I not right in saying that the 
very essence of real respect for an- 
other human being is that you do not 
do things for him, but, believing him 
capable of doing for himself, you step 
aside and permit him to do them, and 
that the pauper class spiritually is 
the class that has other people to do 
things for them? So, even if we grant- 
ed to women the right of the full 
possession of property, and of work 
in all the trades and professions at 
equal rates of pay, and _ protected 
them in every way by the law, we 
should still imply that morally they 
were imbeciles—and I suppose that 
many people think they are—(Laugh- 
ter)—if we did not give them also the 
vote. 

“More Influence Without Votes.” 

So it is not the women, but it is 
the votes that are discounted, as I see 
the situation in America today.  In- 
deed, I understand that the argument 
now urged against woman suffrage is 
that woman has more influence 
without the vote than she could 
possibly have with it. Well, if that 
is so I should like to suggest that 
men give up the vote to women. Let 
men have the “more influence with- 
out the vote,” and let women do the 
voting as the inferior class. (Laugh- 
ter.) Why not, if it is true that 
women have more influence without 
the vote? Why should not the higher 
ruled the 


and nobler sex, that have 

world for many generations, adopt 
this course, and then their hands 
would be unstained by anything so 
plebean as voting? I may say, how- 
ever, that I believe underneath this 
argument that the vote is beneath 


woman's purity and dignity is really 
contempt for women, because every- 
body knows that the dignity of the 
vote depends on the intelligence with 
which voting is done, and on the fore- 
sight with which good men avail 
themselves of the opportunity to vote 
for a candidate worthy to be leader 
of the municipality or nation. 
Always a Threat of Violence. 

I have said that in England there 
has never been a time when the vote 
was granted to the so-called lower 
classes of the community,—and let us 
grant that the lowest classes of all 
communities are women, and that the 
women of even the highest classes 
are as a whole below the working 
men—when the people who wanted to 
be emancipated would not have re- 
sorted to violence had the vote not 
been given to them. 

The middle classes were shut out 
of the House of Commons until 1832, 
when they got so rich that there 
would have been a revolution, and a 
violent revolution. There was a 
threat of revolution, and that caused 
the vote to be given to rich manufac- 
turers who had been counted as in- 
capable of political control. Then 
there was the violence of the working 
people in 1869 at Hyde Park, when 
they broke down the railings. It was 
their violence that caused Disraeli to 
grant the very measure which had 
been rejected when Gladstone was in 
power; and thus the skilled artisans 
became voters. Now when it comes 
to women, until the last four years 
there never had been even a dream 
that women ought to be granted the 
vote because there would be violence 
if it was withheld. But it is rather 
interesting to note that in the last 
four years it has been found that wo- 
men, even women, can throw an iron 
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bar at a Prime Minister; that even 
woman, woman, who can be a lawyer 
or a preacher, or anything else, can 
also tear off tiles from the roof and 
throw them with effect. Some of us 
who have been advocates of woman 
suffrage for years never dreamed that 
woman, meek, gentle, passive—so 
ideally ready to sacrifice herself for 
others—would ever do anything else. 


We did know that in Russia a 
woman, a Nihilist, could throw a 
bomb and blow up a Czar. But 


woman is opening something up that 
will bring the logic of democracy into 
full swing in England if the rulers 
there do not consider the cause of 
woman. 
Women’s Crooked Methods. 

John Stuart Mill held that woman 
should have the vote not because she 
has used violence, but because she 
has used cunning, and he thought the 
direct method would be the better. 
Women have always been powerful by 
cunning, by flattery, by innuendo; by 
appealing to motives that had no ref- 
erence to political action. Today 
you hear many people say that the 
clever woman knows how to get what 
she wants; and this has gone on for 
a hundred thousand years. Woman 
by indirection has often got the up- 
per hand, and generally people have 
thought that when woman ruled it 
was all the worse for society because 
of this indirect method; but when 
women are moral agents, and you 
give them political power, it will be 
exerted in a straightforward way, and 
not by indirection, by wiles and by 
charm. Some people are much struck 
by the fact that to this day 
the woman's method is the indirect 
one, and that, in proportion as she is 
beautiful, in proportion as she is be- 
witchingly dressed, she exerts influ- 
ence. We think that a silly thing. 





Stop and think of it. Suppose a man | 


had influence in politics in proportion 
as he was dressed in gorgeous colors, 
and had bird of paradise feathers in 
his hat; in proportion as his lips were 
red, his eyelashes long, and his eye- 
brows black! They tell me that to- 
day the fashions set for the women 
of the aristocracy of England are de- 
termined by the demi-monde of Paris. 
Now this is a wrong method for those 
who would like to see a cleaner social 
life. It is most pernicious for woman 
to have no political power and yet to 
have this enormous secret power of 
indirection in affairs, that does not 
come to her in proportion as she is of 
value to the State. If a man walked 
along Piccadilly with painted lips, as 
nearly all the women of the aristoc- 
racy do, he would be run into prison 
as an impossible person, so much 
higher is the standard of dignity and 
spirituality expected of men. 
Disfranchise Millionaires, If Anyone. 

1 want further to ask, if you are to 
take away the votes of the poor and 
the ignorant, who is it that would 
take them away? Who are the self- 
appointed powers to determine who 
shall vote? My own judgment is— 
and I believe it will be the judgment 
of everybody born of ancestors who 
fought in the American revolution 
that, in proportion as a man is rich, 
in that proportion you ought to con- 
sider whether he ought to be allowed 
a vote besides the enormous political 
weight of his riches. If you take the 
vote away from anybody, take it away 
from the multi-millionaires. In say- 
ing this | am speaking in a voice that 
rings from the days of the revolution 
down to the present. 

Beware of the Scholar in Politics. 

There is only one aristocracy more 
cruel than the aristocracy of riches. 
It is the aristocracy of intellect. The 
aristocracy of intellect always looks 
down. In proportion as it is abstract, 
it cannot put itself in the position of 
the poor and suffering. The academic 
teacher, the man who deifies himself 
as a god because he has studied Plato 
and Hegel, is even farther removed 
from the common people than the 
aristocrat of wealth. Therefore be- 
ware of the scholar in politics. So, 
if you take the vote away from any 
set of people, take it away from the 
rich and from the intellectual. 

Vote Does Not Give Equality. 

The old-fashioned notion that, be- 
cause everybody has a vote, they are 
all equal, is now exploded. When 
women get the vote, do you think the 
women folk will be equal to the men? 
Not a bit of it, because we men have 
been for a hundred thousand years 
ahead of you women. We are on the 
inside track. When you have got the 
vote, you will find you have got al- 
most nothing. You know that the 
man who has a vote and has also 
$50,000 a year, if he cares to enter 
politics, has more than one vote. He 
has 10,000 votes in his pocket, be- 
cause with that $50,000 he can run a 
newspaper that can lie a whole com- 
munity out of its senses in the inter- 
est of some trust. Don’t think that, 
because you have got the vote, you 
women are going to rise immediately 
to power. Women have had no prac- 
tice in it, in the home. The question 
is whether women should come in as 
a part of the political community on 
the basis that they are moral beings, 
who have the power of judging right 
and wrong, and have as great an in- 
terest as man in the future genera- 
tion. I would depreciate the mere 
power of the vote in pleading for it, 
lest this clamor for voting should lead 
you to think that when women get 
the vote they have got everything. 
The vote is not even a tool by means 
of which a man or a woman can work 
out liberty for himself or herself. It 
is only the handle to a tool. When 


you have the vote, you have got some- 





thing which will possibly bring about 
other means for bringing in justice 
all around. 

How About the Cities? 

Now I should like, after this intro- 
duction, to bring my argument to 
bear on the question of cities. I un- 
derstand that at present there is great 
civic enthusiasm throughout America 
—that you mean to have Boston in a 
few years such a wonderful place that 
people will come here to live on ac- 
count of your beautiful streets, pa- 
latial residences, etc. 

But we must remember that cities 
are only so much machinery. The 
human beings who live in them are 
their ultimate object. We are enter- 
ing upon a new political era. In Eng- 
land there is a class of people who 
see that the only possible means of 
making things better is to make the 
question a political issue. We find 
that there is no such thing as success- 
ful private enterprise in philanthropy 
of any kind. 


Pure Milk and Cheap Coal. 

Therefore people who want pure 
milk for the children get municipal 
milk. When they want cheap coal 
they municipally organize the distri- 
bution of coal. In every way they 
recognize that, if you want to pro- 
tect the little children and _ their 
mothers, there is no power under 


heaven that will do it effectually ex- 
cept the State itself; no power except 
the State that can step in and be like 
an Over-Mother or Super-Mother to 
the mother herself. And so there is 
not an issue in woman's life today 
that is not a political issue. In Eng- 
land they are agitating for the reform 
of the poor law, and in the spirit of 
the woman's care for her own off- 
spring they have elaborated a scheme 
by which there shall be no stigma of 
pauperism on the poor. In England 
there is no divorce between politics 
and social service. The moment your 
social service reform activities push 
themselves up to a real grappling 
with the problems of the cities and 
of the State, you will see that who- 
ever is a social servant should also 
become a politician. I prophesy that 
you will then even purify your poli- 


tics, and if all the women were large} 


enough, had big enough hearts, to 
care for somebody else’s children, 
they would all insist on women’s hav- 
ing the vote, unless they were bigger 
idiots than the women I have met 
here. 

Women Intelligent, but Hedged In. 

American women are so intelligent 
but they have such little scope for 
their activities! I have met no men 
so well informed all around on _ poli- 
tics, in literature and in financial af- 
fairs, as the women. It seems really 
monstrous for you to be on so high a 
plane of intellectual culture—culture 
such as you get at Smith, Radcliffe, 
Wellesley and Bryn Mawr Colleges— 
and yet to have no scope for your will. 
It is inconceivable that you can have 
this intellectual subtlety, cleverness, 
refinement and breadth of outloox, 
and yet have no scope for your 
activities. That an abnormal 
and monstrous thing for human be 
ings. For will the essential 
thing. Why have you all this learn- 
ing, this literature, this poetry? 
have you attended your Wednes- 
day clubs, your Dante and Browning 
clubs? What is it all for? It cannot 
be for your husbands, since they do 
not know Dante or Browning. It must 
be because you are to push into poli- 
ties; and when you push into politics, 
you will enter it as moral agents, not 
as fascimiting creatures to bewitch 
men or by indirect ways to get their 
votes. 

Married Women Need Ballot. 

There are many issues for woman 
herself. The improvement of cities 
must ultimately be for the improve- 
ment of citizens, and half the citizens 
of any city are women. I should like 
io turn here in all seriousness to the 
position of women in their capacity 
of wives and mothers, and point out 
the relation of politics, and therefore 
of the vote, to that position. Many 
people are interested in woman sulf- 
frage because more and more women 
are earning their own living outside 
their homes, and more and more 
women want to be intelligent so that 
they will not be forced to marry in or- 
der to be supported. As I conceive 
the situation, it is the state of the 
married women themselves that is de- 
plorable. I waive the question of the 
rich women. Their case is not im- 
portant. They live a hot-house life. 
But the wives of workingmen are in 
a deplorable state, and as about 93 
out of every 100 women are the wives 
of wage-earners, the question of 
women’s voting is a very serious one. 
The wife of every workingman is 
economically a slave. When I say 
she is economically a slave, I mean 
that she is a slave; for there is no 
other slavery than that. She is lit- 
erally a slave, in the sense that the 
Negro men were before Lincoln is- 
sued his emancipation proclamation, 
and he was one American who be- 
lieved in the vote even for the illiter- 
ate. (Applause.) 

What Is Slave Labor? 

What is the characteristic of slave 
labor? That man is another’s slave 
when, for instance, he gets no fixed 
wage for a fixed number of hours of 


is 


is 


work. That is one of the marks of 
slavery. Well, wives get no fixed 
wage. The wife may have a very 


good master, but she has *er lord and 
master economically all the same. 
Her labor is slave labor in the sense 
that she has no claim in law to get 
two or three dollars a day or week, 





Why | 





no matter how hard she has worked; 
she has no set hours for her labor; 
and it is not skilled labor. She must 
do everything that the thousand 
chances of every day bring. You can- 
not find a mark on the married wo- 
man and her conditions that was not 
the mark of Negro slavery before the 
war. 

Some people say that it is not for 
her work that a man supports his 
wife. For what, then, does he sup 
port her? Marriage is two-fold—a 
labor contract and a love contract. 
When a woman marries it goes with- 
out saying that, besides the love con- 
tract, she is to be a home-maker—to 
suffer the travail of maternity, to 
nurse her children, to cook, wash 
counsel, and make the home general- 
ly; and if she does not do these 
things the man, if he has any spirit, 
lets her know it, and says, “What did 
I marry you for?” Now, if she is not 
paid for her work, what is she paid 
for? Mrs. Gilman declares that the 
woman is supported by the man for 
fulfilling the love contract. I pro- 
test. We do not call a woman thus 
supported a wife—we call her by a 
dishonorable name. Everybody knows 
that, if she has attended to the home, 
she has earned her keep by her labor 
irrespective of the love contract. If 
that is true, then she is paid in kind 


-——not in money, with a_ specified 
amount of wages for a_ specified 
amount of work. 


“Playing the Devil with Marriage.” 


Now I feel that is very bad, and 
that this slave labor by woman in 
marriage is playing the very devil 
with the institution of marriage and 
with the home. Some women revolt 
against monogamy under such condi- 
tions; but, if Women were lifted from 


slave labor to free labor, monogamy 
would be placed on an eternal founda- 
tion, and there would be no excuse for 
divorce; or, if there was, it would be 
only where the whole intent of mar- 
riage had been thwarted, and where 
humanity would declare there had 
never been marriage. 

I am pleading for votes, because | 
do not believe in slavery. What would 


happen if the women could vote? 
Then everybody that stood for office 
would want to gain the votes of wo- 


men; and it is not true that the wife's 
influence would be the same as that 
of the husband. The interests of the 
employer and the employed are not 
the same. Women are the laboring 
class and men the employers, no mat- 
ter how much inherited wealth the 
woman has. Sometimes such wealth 
is a curse to women. It may be more 
a curse to them to have ten servants 


than to have none. Women have 
just as much responsibility, wear of 
nerves and anxiety when they are 


rich as when they are poor. 

Fair Reward for Women’s Labor. 

What would happen if women 
voted? One of the first things—in the 
view of all who are trying to inspire 
the working classes of England 
would be that women would be 
cured in a fair proportion of their 
husbands’ salaries every week; that 
women, when they entered into mar- 


se- 


riage, would also be secured legaily 
in the matter of what was expected 
of them, and that is a thing which 


is quite omitted today. My own judg 
ment, however, is that the economic 
side is not so important as the inde- 
pendent effects that would come from 
giving free labor to woman—not that 
she should not be allowed to go into 
factories so much as that she should 
be secured in her own home. 


Safeguard Prospective Mothers. 


The feeling in England, towards 
which all opinion is moving there, is 


that no woman who is about to be- 
come a mother or has a young child 
on her hands should be dependent on 
her husband’s temper or on_ his 
economic position, but that the State, 
being supremely interested in the 
bringing of healthy, splendid babies 


into the world, should see to this pro- 
tection for the mother in the home; 
that at the time of motherhood the 
wife should not be dependent on 
whether the husband is employed, or 
on strike, or out of work; that these 
poor miserable mothers should not be 
borne down at that time with terrible 
anxieties added to their suffering. 

I was converted to the opinion that 
politics is intimately connected with 
being a mother by an experience | 
had as head worker in a social settle- 


ment in New York in 1893, when 
there was a terrible lockout and 
strike in the clothing trades, and 


when the whole capitalistic press said 
that nobody on the East Side was suf- 
fering that winter. We went from 
door to door, and as I opened one 
door—it was the middle of December 
—the east wind blew in the snow and 
frost. A young Jewess stood there in 
her chemise; she had no _ other 
clothes. I said, “You have no clothes 
on, and no fire in your grate.” She 
replied, “We have pawned every- 
thing.” I noticed that she was about 
to become a mother, and I said, “You 
ought not to be in this condition.” 
“Don’t mind about the fire,” she said, 
“but about my landlord threatening 
to put me in the gutter. What shall 
I do if my baby is born in the gut 
ter?” 

“Damning Children into Life.” 

We abolished cannibalism ages ago, 
but, as Gen. Booth said. we damn 
children into existence. Was ic not 
to be damned into existence for a 
child to be born under such condi- 
tions—heir to the sunlight and to 
health, yet born too miserably to 
mnake it a human being? Now that is 
the kind of thing that inspires the 
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claim to woman suffrage. I want to 
plead before vou that this is a seri- 
ous matter. If anybody can suggest 
some other instrumentality by which 
woman's claims shall come to the 
front except her own struggle for po- 
litical power, I should like to know it. 
No statesman I ever knew has trans- 
cended John Stuart Mill's wisdom 
and humanity. If women have a right 
to be mothers and to have children, 
and if their function of maternity is 
to be recognized, we have got to let 
them have a voice in the making of 
the law; for no other class can legis- 
late for those who suffer as they do. 


OTHER PREMIUMS. 





ro anyone sending us one new sub- | 
scriber to the Woman's Journal at 
$1.50, we will give as a premium a fine 
photograph of Henry B. Blackwell. 
For two new subscribers, we will 
send either “The Land of Long Ago,” 
by Eliza Calvert Hall, author of “Sally | 
Ann's Experience,” or a year’s sub- | 
scription to Charlotte Perkins Gil- | 
man’s new magazine, “The Forerun- | 
ner.” 

For three new subscribers we will 
send either the beautiful Woman Suf- 
frage Calendar just published by the 
Collegiate Equal Suffrage League of 
New York, or “Children’s Rights,” by 
Josiah Allen’s Wife. 

To anyone sending four new sub- 
scribers, we will give as a premium a 
year’s subscription to either one of the 
English suffrage weeklies, “Votes for 


Women” (Mrs. Pankhurst’s), “The 
Common Cause” (National Union of 
Women’s’ Suffrage Societies—Mrs. 
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Snowden’s), or “The Vote” (Women's 


Freedom League). 
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We offer for new subscribers for the 
Woman’s Journal at $1.50 a year the 
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two new subscribers, one-half 
silver-plated dessert spoons. 
three new subscribers, half a 
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A NEW MAGAZINE. 





A magazine to be called Woman's 


Era is to be started in New Orleans 
next January. It will be edited by 
Prof. Margaret E. Cross, and an- 
nounces articles by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
Anna Shaw, Maud Ballington Booth, 
Florence Kelley, Pauline Steinein, 
Mme. Sarah Anderson, Kate Bar- | 
nard, Eva Perry Moore and other 


well known women. The price of the 
Woman’s Era will be $1.50 a year, or 
$1.00 to clubs of ten received before 
Dec. 1. The management offers a 
prize of $25 apiece for the best essay 
by a club woman on Literature, Music, 
Civics, Economics, Woman Suffrage 
(for or against) and Arts and Crafts. 














The papers may be sent in at any time | 
between January and May. Address | 
Woman's Era, New Orleans, La. ; 


Every suffragist should OWN a 
suffrage calendar. 


Every suffragist should GIVE a 
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YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 
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recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy B. 
Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 
nal Oflice, price 50 cents, postpaid. 
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THE GIRLS, THE BOYS, AND THE 
CAKES. 


A Fable. 








By G. M. George. 


Some fortunate boys had been given, 
or won, 

A number of cakes, while their sisters 
had none; 

Yet when they demanded a moderate 
share, 

Their brothers did nothing but giggle 
and stare. 

They reasoned politely, they argued 
with heat, 

They screamed and they shouted for 
something to eat; 

But, whether they shrieked or were 
perfectly dumb, 

The boys never gave them so much 
as a crumb. 

“The girls who are silent,” they said, 

“do not take 

slightest intelligent 

cake; 

While as for the others who scream 
and who bawl, 

They are rude, and shall therefore 
have nothing at all.” 

Then some girls grew angry, 
searcely polite, 

And proved most imprudently eager 
to fight. 

“How horrid and shocking!” 
other girls thought, 

As they watched how their relatives 
struggled and fought. 

“Their tactics are wrong! 
wrangle and brawl!” 

And therefore their critics did noth- 

ing at all, 

somebody said, 

mistake 

To think more of tactics than getting 

our cake. 

us each one do something, 

thing she thinks best, 

Instead of lamenting the faults of the 
rest; 

And then one fine morning, perhaps, 
we shall wake 

And find that we each are possessed 
of a cake!” 

—The Common Cause. 
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IN THE SAVOY THEATRE. 





A lady who was an eye-witness of 
the much-talked-of demonstration at 
the Savoy Theatre in London the 
other day writes the following ac- 
count of it: 

“The house was crowded with 
gaily-dressed people, listening to the 
music and enjoying the performance. 
Mr. Workman was singing the sec- 
ond verse of a song referring to the 
Chancelior of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Lloyd George), and the interest of all 
present was heightened by _ the 
knowledge that the Chancellor him- 
self was occupying one of the boxes. 
Suddenly something happened. A 
thrill of expectancy and consterna- 
tion ran through the audience as the 
voice of a woman was heard above 
the music. All eyes were turned to 
the dress circle, where four women 
in evening dress were standing, their 
figures turned towards the box where 
sat the cabinet minister. 

“‘Mr. Lloyd George,’ they chanted 
in unison, ‘women are being tortured 
in prison!’ The words could be 
heard distinctly, and we all wondered 
what was to follow. 

“‘Mr. Lloyd George,’ chanted the 
voices again, ‘taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny!’ and again, ‘Mr. 
Lloyd George, hear the women’s cry!’ 

“By this time all eyes were turned 
away from the stage towards the 
women or towards Mr. Lloyd George, 
who sat with his face covered with 
his hands. Then some men in even- 
ing dress threw themselves upon the 
women. I saw one woman knocked to 
the ground and another held by the 
throat, while a man placed his hand 
over her mouth and nose. I saw an- 
other woman rush to the rescue, for 
her comrade was being strangled, 
while yet another held fast to the rail 
in front. Although she, too, was be- 
ing choked by a hand over her mouth, 
yet every now and then, as she strug- 
gled free, one heard her cry, ‘Votes 
for Women!’ Then the officials of 
the theatre got to the spot, and, res- 
cuing the women from the ungentle 
hands of these gentlemen, escorted 
them out. But the spell of the music 
and the enjoyment of the evening was 
broken. Few people, I believe, in the 
theatre could throw off the impres- 
sion of that painful scene.” 

A further demonstration took place 
before the evening was over. In the 
interval between the acts, two women 
in the stalls rose, and one of them, 
holding up a stomach-pump and bot- 
tle of milk such as are employed in 
forcible feeding, said: 

“Mr. Lloyd George, these are the 
instruments used at the present time 
on women political prisoners. Why 
are you protected wherever you go 
by detectives and police? We do not 
want to kill you; we only want jus- 


tice.” 
Votes for Women says: 
“Somebody put a hand over the 


speaker’s mouth, at which her com- 
panion cried, ‘We are taxed, Mr. 
Lloyd George, but we are not repre- 
sented.’ She, too, was seized, and 
someone called for cheers for Mr. 
Lloyd George, but these were not 
taken up. The theatre officials then 
came to the rescue, and escorted the 
two ladies to the hall, where, as they 
were waiting for their wraps, they 
quietly explained the reason of their 





protest to a large group of interested 
and sympathetic men, who had fol- 
lowed them from the stalls. The gen- 
eral impression in the theatre seemed 
to be that such a scene was inevit- 
able. The people had learned that 
where a cabinet minister was, there 
would always be found the women 
with their cries for justice. There 
was a good deal of clapping and 
cheering, and very little unfriendly 
feeling.” 

Even the London Times, which is 
bitterly opposed to woman suffrage, 
admitted that the women “appeared 
to be gentle and refined, and to have 
little liking for their self-imposed 
task.” 

Miss Christabel Pankhurst the next 
day wrote to Mr. Workman, say- 
ing it was with great regret that the 
women felt compelled to interrupt a 
delightful performance, but duty had 
to come first, and they felt it a duty 
to keep the cabinet ministers con- 
stantly reminded of the urgent de- 
mand for women’s franchise. 

The London Evening News said: 

“There is no limit to the resource 
and versatility of the suffragettes. Mr. 
Lloyd George blushed, but whether 
with fear, indignation, or embarrass- 
ment it is impossible to say.” 





SUFFRAGE IN CANADA. 





Two large National Labor organiza- 
tions holding conventions in Toronto 
have recently passed resolutions en- 
dorsing woman suffrage. The Na- 
tional American Electric and Street 
Car Motormen and Conductors passed 
such a resolution, introduced by Mr. 


W. Sproul, delegate from Salem, 
Mass., and the American Federation 
of Labor passed unanimously a 


resolution introduced by Miss Agnes 
Nestor, International Secretary of the 
Glove Makers’ Union, in favor of ex- 
tending the ballot to women on the 
same terms as to men. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, chairman of 
the Church Work Committee of the 
N. A. W. S. A., has been appointed 
also local chairman of Church Work 
by the Toronto E. S. A., of which Dr. 
Margaret Gordon is president. 

Mrs. Craigie is endeavoring to form 
a Church Work Committee tor 
Toronto that shall have on it at least 
one woman from every church in the 
city. She has been most successful 
in her work among the Toronto clergy, 
and a number of ministerial and 
church associations have endorsed the 
woman suffrage movement. Recently 
the Rev. W. B. Caswell, B.A., pastor 
of Parkdale Methodist Church, stated 
from his pulpit that he favored the 
extension of the ballot to women that 
they might help to clean up our cities 


and wipe out the evils that are ruin- 
ing young men and women by the 
thousands. 





FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





A thoroughly up-to-date Christmas 
eift is the Birthday Calendar of Suf- 
frage Women. It is just the thing to 
win friends for suffrage. Its twelve 
pages carry the cheering and helpful 
record ‘of lives devoted to the en- 
franchisement of women,—quotations 
and pictures. 

By an effective 
calendar is made perpetual, 
good every year. 

Price, four for $1.00, 
each, postpaid. 

Send early, as there is only a lim- 
ited number on hand. Address the 
compiler, Jane A. Stewart, 762 South 
5ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


the 
is 


arrangement, 
and 


or 30 cents 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Underground. By 
With illustra- 
Walton Sturgis 


Rhoda of the 
Florence Finch Kelly. 
tions by the Kinneys. 
& Co., New York. 

This is a spirited and wholesome 
story, dealing with the stirring times 
of the fugitive slave law. A doctor 
and his wife and their two daughters 
live in Ohio near the Kentucky bor- 
der. The father and elder daughter 
are anti-slavery, and take part in the 
work of the underground railroad, 
while the mother and younger daugh- 
ter are pro-slavery in their sympa- 
thies. The anti-slavery daughter loves 
and is loved by an honorable and ami- 
able young slaveholder, but feels that 
she cannot marry him to become the 
mistress of slaves. The struggle in 
her heart between love and duty forms 
the chief psychological interest of the 
tale, which is full in addition of ex- 
citing incident. The characters of the 
two sisters are finely contrasted, and 





the book is pervaded by an atmos- 
phere of high ideals. 
Nerves and Common Sense. By 


Annie Payson Call. Little, Brown & 
Co., 34 Beacon street, Boston. Price 
$1.25. 

This book will be worth much more 
than its weight in gold to any ner 
vous woman who will read it with 
care, and follow the author’s direc 
tions. Nervousness is the bane o’ 
American women. Thousands of then 
feel that they really ought to go awa’ 
to a sanatorium for a while, but car 
not afford it or cannot leave the chi! 
dren. Most of them could cure ther 
selves at home by adopting and faitl 
fully practising the rules laid down ip 





this admirably sane and sensible book. 
An idea of its scope can be gained 
from the titles of some of the chap- 
ters: Habits and Nervous Strain; How 
Women Can Keep from Being Ner- 
vous; “You Have No Idea How I Am 
Rushed”; Why Does Mrs. S. Get on 
My Nerves?; The Trying Member of 
the Family; Irritable Husbands; How 
to Be lll and Get Well; Is Physical 
Culture Good for Girls?; The Woman 
at the Next Desk; Working Restfully; 
Telephones and Telephoning; Imagin- 
ary Vacations, etc. 





Massachusetts. 


The Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for Good Government will hold 
the first of its monthly afternoon teas 
at 585 Boylston street, Friday, Dec. 
10, from 4 to 6 P. M. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley will speak, and members of 
the official board will be present. All 
interested are invited to come and 
bring their friends. 

These teas will be held the second 
Friday afternoon of each month. 

Newton. 

The Equal Franchise League of 
Newton at its last meeting voted to 
spend $50 in advertising in the New- 
ton street cars the following fact: 

“Justice David J. Brewer of the 
Supreme Court of the U. S. says: 
‘Female suffrage will not debase the 
home, or lessen its power and influ- 
ence. On the other hand, it will in- 
troduce a_ refining and_ uplifting 
power into our political life.’ ” 

To Sell Woman’s Journals. 

It was also voted to engage boys to 
sell the Woman’s Journal on Satur- 
days in the various Newtons. 

For Teachers’ Pensions. 

The League has_ secured Mrs. 
Richard C. Cabot, secretary of the 
State Board of Education, to speak in 
Newton on the afternoon of Dec. 9 on 
“The Pressing Need of Pensioning Our 


Public School Teachers.” All the 
teachers will be invited. 
Honorary Members. 
The League elected Mrs. Maud 


Wood Park and Miss Mabel Willard 
as honorary members, and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell as honorary presi- 
dent. (Miss Blackwell had accepted 
an invitation to become an honorary 
member, but was entirely taken by 
surprise to learn that she had been 
chosen honorary president.—A. S. B.) 





ZANGWILL ON MILITANCY. 





Israel Zangwill has been all along 
a believer in the militant tactics of 
the suffragettes. 

When the young King of Portugal 
was entertained at the Guildhall by 
the Lord Mayor of London recently, 
extraordinary precautions were taken 


to prevent any suffragette interrup- 
tions in the presence of the royal 
guests. 


Being asked if he thought the suf- 
fragists would be justified in attack- 
ing functions 
where royal personages were present, 
Mr. Zangwill said: 

Revolution Not Rosewater. 

They would be absolutely justified. 
Revolutions are not made with rose 
water, and this is revolution. The 
Government has refused to pay atten- 
tion to peaceful methods. 

Monumental Patience. 

Before the Women’s Freedom 
League took the step of destroying 
ballot papers at the Bermondsey by- 
election, they had stood altogether for 
14,000 hours, day and night, outside 
the Houses of Parliament, humbly 
and quietly. About ten women guard- 
ed each gate from some time in May 
till late in October, simply asking 
that Mr. Asquith receive a deputation. 
It is the most monumental example 
of patience on record. 

Not Hooligan Women. 

Mr. Asquith took no notice of them 
whatever, although they were not 
hooligan women, but ladies. At one 
time my wife took her place among 
them. Mr. Asquith met them with ab- 
solute insult. He would never have 
done this to people who had the vote. 

At Their Own Risk. 

These women are justified in doing 
anything they like, subject to their 
ywn risk. I do not take the stand 
hat they can do what they like and 
10t be punished. Nor do they. They 
zlory in the punishment. It is far in 
xcess of the actual crime—assuming 
hat their actions are a crime. It is 
nfinitely greater than it would be in 
he ordinary case. 

Excessive Penalties. 

A woman will get two months’ hare 
abor now for trying to push her wa; 
nto the House of Commons. That i 
‘hat a man gets for beating his wife 
‘ou can have a most glorious caree) 

f crime for two months’ hard labo 
heir punishment is far in excess c¢ 
1e male scale for similar offense: 
nd, unlike male rebels, the sufferin 
1ey have caused has been in near) 
very case their own. 
Like the Early Martyrs. 

It is argued by some people tha 
1e hunger strikers get off easil 
ndoubtedly they put the Gover: 
cent in a dilemma by starving then 
*lves while in prison, but people tal 
3 though this enforced release befor 
1eir time is up means lenienc: 

irely six days without food is wors 
ian a month with food. The punish 


cabinet ministers at 





ment, too, is self-inflicted upon them- 
selves by the women. I deliberately 
compare them to the early Christian 
martyrs. 

Why Churchill Was Struck. 

Mr. Winston Churchill was struck 
with a whip because he has been so 
extraordinarily unscrupulous in his 
treatment of the suffragists. When 
he was up for election and his seat 
was in danger, he gave a warm in- 
dorsement of woman suffrage when 
the militant agitation was at its 
height. Women cannot understand 
this giving of election pledges and 
breaking them. 


Fear Women’s Conservatism. 

The real reason why the Liberal 
Government will not give women the 
vote is that they are afraid it will in- 
crease the Conservatives’ power. But 
women do not understand this politi- 
cal manoeuvring. Having been kept 
so long out of politics and business, 
they do not understand how men 
scheme to avoid issues which they 
do not wish to tackle at the moment. 
Women are accustomed to go straight 
for a thing. You see just the same 
thing in love-making, where women 
are much more direct than men. 

“All Fair in Love and War.” 

This personal form of attack will 
undoubtedly lead on to personal in- 
jury; but all is fair in love and war. 
One of the arguments of the anti- 
suffragists is that the world only 
turns upon force, and that as women 
cannot fight, so they do not deserve 
the vote. Therefore it is the anti- 
suffragist who says that force is the 
correct measure of things. Women 
have not got much force, but such 
force as they have they are going to 
try to use. They have tried reason, 
and the Government would not meet 
them on that issue. 

Expects Someone to be Killed. 

I am awaiting with painful anxiety 
the moment when someone will be 
shot on one side or the other. I think 
such an act legitimate in a revolu- 
tion. It is also legitimate to hang the 
person who kills. The action is legi- 
timate on both sides. I cannot see 
why those who proclaim that might is 
right object to such procedure. 

Does Not Approve Everything. 

When I say that I approve of the 
suffragists’ militancy, it does not 
mean that I personally approve of all 
their tactics. I do, however, approve 
of the general principle of militancy, 
and | am certain it is correct. 

Suffragettes Shaking the Empire. 

The little suffragette today is shak- 
ing the whole constitution of the Brit- 
ish Empire. By a most curious 
chance, the Bermondsey by-election 
was fought when the House of Lords 
had not quite made up their minds as 
to how to handle the budget. In this 
by-election the Government was beat- 
en. The _ suffragists carried on a 
strong campaign and _ contributed 
something to the majority against the 
Government candidate. Now the size 
of that majority, coming just when 
the country was supposed to be most 
venomously disposed toward the 
Lords, supplied the necessary confi- 
dence in the latter to throw the whole 
constitution of the country into the 
melting pot by deciding to reject the 
budget. 

Have Hurt the Government. 

In the struggle between the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords 
for, as the former claim, their free- 
dom, I think the suffragists have hurt 
the Government very much. They 
have spoilt the beautiful dramatic 
simplicity of the struggle. The claim 
of the Commons that they are fighting 
for their freedom is rather marred 
when the suffragists point out that the 
Commons are withholding from 
women their political freedom for 
which they are fighting. 

Victory Within Three Years. 

I think myself that the suffragists 
will obtain votes for women within 
three years. I have several bets with 
my friends that this will be so. It is 
a rather curious fact that my first 
novel, which was a political satire 
called “The Premier and the Paint- 
er,’ dealt with the suffrage question. 
In it I make woman suffrage granted 
by the Conservative Government. 
The book was written twenty years 
ago, and since that time a good many 
things in it have been verified. 

We do not agree that all is fair 
either in love or in war. The Ameri- 
can colonists were justified in going 
to war with Great Britain over the 
question of taxation without repre- 
sentation, although in that fight some 
people were killed. But the suf- 
fragettes would not be justified in 
killing anyone in their present strug- 
gle for the same principle in England, 
yecause they can and will get the 





vote without it. Neither do we be- 
lieve that they have the least inten- 
tion of killing anybody. The only 
danger is that some of them may get 
killed themselves. The  anti-suf- 
fragists have been extraordinarily 
brutal and violent in their treatment 
of the suffragists, and the women are 
utterly fearless in exposing them- 
selves to danger. Numbers of them 
are literally ready to die for the 
cause. There may be a tragedy any 
day; but, if so, the suffragette will be 
the victim, not the slayer. 
A. S. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE COOK BOOK. 





Make your friend a Christmas pres- 
ent of the Woman Suffrage Cook 
Book, published by the Washington 
E. S .A. It is handsomely bound in 
white, and contains many hundreds of 
recipes, interspersed with interesting 
matter in favor of equal suffrage. 
Every copy sold helps the campaign 
for the suffrage amendment now 
pending in Washington. Order it 
from Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 323 Ar- 
cade Building, Seattle, Wash., price 
$1.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman will 
speak on “Woman Suffrage from the 
Socialist Standpoint” at Lorimer Hall, 
Boston, next Monday at 8 P. M., un- 
der the auspices of the Women’s So- 
cialist Education Committee. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. 

Professors Frances Squire Potter 
and Mary Gray Peck publish in Prog- 
ress for November a very interesting 
outline of the work that it is planned 
to carry on from the National Suf- 
rage Headquarters. The reading of 
it should carry inspiration. 

Emma Goldman will lecture on wo- 
man suffrage in Huntington Chambers, 
Boston, next Tuesday at 8 P. M. Ad- 
mission 25 and 15 cents. Miss Gold- 
man, as is well known, does not be- 
lieve in suffrage for either men or 
women. Her doctrine is that there 
should be no government and no vot- 
ing. 

A very nice Christmas gift for your 
friends would be the Guest Book, com- 
piled by Mrs. Ella Seass Stewart, 
with over a hundred choice quotations 
on hospitality and friendship; illum- 
inated title page and initials made by 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour. Printed in 
three colors and handsomely bound, 


priced as follows: Red cloth, $1.50; 
green buckram, $2.00; cream moire, 
$3.00, and full leather, $3.50. Send 


orders to Ella S. Stewart, 5464 Jeffer- 
son avenue, Chicago. 





Boston is to have a model clubhouse 
before 1915, if the Professional Wom- 
en’s Club keep up the pace started at 
one of their informal luncheons re- 
cently. One hundred members are re- 
ported to be pledged to raise $50 
apiece before May, and to induce 100 
other persons to contribute. Their 
slogan is $10,000 before May 1, 1910. 
Two members have promised to fur- 
nish rooms. Among the _ suffrage 
members are Mrs. Teresa Crowley, 
Mrs. May Knight Southwell, Dr. Laura 
A. C. Hughes, the president, Miss Bra- 
zier and others well known in their 
professions. 





The annual brilliant fair of the 
Animal Rescue League will be held 
on Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
the 6th and 7th, at Copley Hall, Bos- 
ton. Here is a fine opportunity to 
buy one’s Christmas gifts. The good 
done by this League for the voiceless 
sufferers that serve us so patiently, is 
beyond words, and should be sus- 
tained, 





HUMOROUS. 


“Was it a happy marriage?” 

“Oh, quite! The bride was happy, 
her mother was overjoyed, Lord Lac- 
land was in ecstacies, and his credit- 
ors, I understand, were in a state of 
absolutely delirious bliss.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 





Five-year-old Eva was to say her 
evening prayer with her Aunt Hattie, 
but when the time came she re- 
marked: “I don’t have to say my 
prayer tonight, Aunt Hattie.” 

“Why, how is that, Eva?” 

“Well, you see, it’s this way, Aunt 
Hattie: sometimes I say my prayer 
seven times, and then I don’t have to 
say it again for a week!” 

HEN seeking Christmas Gifts, we 
invite your attention to ovr collec- 
tion. We have not only our own 

importation of Florentine Art, but we have 
selected with care Art and Novelty Cal- 
endars, etc., especially appropriate for 
Christmas Gifts. 


SOLATIA M. TAYLOR 
56 Bromfield Street, Boston 











Shopping. 


Goods is most attractive. 





q@ MISS M. F. FISK’S RED GLOVE SHOP, 322 
Boylston Street, is a most fascinating place for Christmas 
All of the most prominent makes of Gloves 
are shown in large variety, in the newest shades, for 
men and women, at $1.50 and $2.00 per pair. 
display of Neckwear, Fashionable Veils and Leather 
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